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‘WILMA’ IS BACK. 


Wilma, the 60 tonne Southern 
Right Whale, arrived at Logan’s 
Beach, Warrnambool on June 7. 


Named by the local people, she 
has visited the nursery area to 
calve — usually every three years — 
since 1982 and this hopefully will 
be calf number seven. 


She is one of the largest of the 
mothers who will visit this year and 
is the most recognisable due to 
having lost the tip of her left tail 
fluke, which is now squared off 
instead of being pointed. This is 
very easy to see. 


The whales have spent summer 
further south and come to the 
warmer waters for calving. They 
will have gone early in October. 


These animals have no teeth. 
Instead, they have baleen plates 
which hang from the upper jaw and 
are rather like vertical venetians. 
These plates filter out the krill 
which is their main food source. 


Things to look for in right whales: 

There is a very deep notch 
between the tail flukes which 
are also very pointed. 

They have no dorsal fin. 

They have hardened areas called 
callosities on the snout and 
around the chin. These are 
white and very 
noticeable. 


As good mothers they give their 
newly born calves a nudge to make 
them surface for their first breath. 


The best conditions for viewing are 
a high tide and very low swell. With 
calm seas the whales are close to 
shore. 


We saw 'Wilma' two days after her 
arrival and at that time the 
Warrnambool City Council was 
feverishly doubling the size of the 
car park. The viewing platform is 
very exposed to southerly winds. 
Make sure you have a jacket if it is 
a cold day. Binoculars are a must. 


To find the viewing area, drive to 
the Fletcher Jones factory site, turn 
sharp left and follow the brown 
'Logan's Beach' signs. 


Good luck! —Ed. 


July 1999. 


TONIGHT'S SPEAKER 
DR. KATHLEEN RALSTON 
...Ade Foster 


Kath is an Honorary Associate 
Lichenologist with the National 
Herbarium, and has been studying 
lichenology with Professor Jack 
Elix at the Australian National 
University, Canberra. 


Her special interests are lichens of 
the arid and coastal regions and 
she has published several articles 
including Lichens of the Kimberley. 
Kath is also a biographer, and has 
recently published the second 
volume of the Life of Antarctic 
explorer, Dr. Phillip Law, while 
working on а biography of 
Australia's first lichenologist, the 
Rev F.R.M. Wilson, 1932-1993. A 
resident of Breamlea, Kath is a 
member of the GFNC, the FNCV 
and The Australasian 
Lichenologists Society. 
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PLANT GROUP MEETING 
(Now a field trip). 


Next Meeting, July 13, 2.30 pm. 
“Dune and Estuary Plants” 


Meet at the Breamlea playground 
(only a toilet block now) prepared 
for a ramble along the estuary and 
beach. Everyone is welcome. 


Please note that this is a change of 
program. 
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МЕМСА САМРОЧТ - 


Ѕипгауѕіа - 15th to 19th 
September 1999. 


The program and booking form for 
this Campout has arrived. Copies 
are available on the President’s 
table tonight. 


Deposits are required before 1st 
August and full payment by 1st 
September. 


Oo 


EXCURSION NOTICE 


... Diana Primrose 


Whale watching — Warrnambool 
Bush Exploration - Ralph Illidge 
Sanctuary. See map page 8. 


Date: July 18. 


Leaders: 
Valda Dedman (5243 2374) and 
Alison Watson (5229 3288) 


Travel is by bus and private car, 
leaving Karingal at 8.30 am and 
returning about 5.30 pm 


We will take the Princes Highway 
to Stoneyford (toilet stop and 
meeting place at Colac) and thence 
via the Cobden Road to Logan’s 
Beach, Warrnambool, where there 
is а vantage point for whale 
watching. 


We will visit the mouth of the 
Hopkins River, where there is a 
chance of seeing Hooded Plovers 
(and also the whales) and then go 
back to the Ralph Illidge Sanctuary, 
where we will spend the rest of the 
day. There are picnic tables and 
barbecues for lunch, а visitors’ 
centre and walking tracks. 


The property “Bimbinie” (place of 
many birds) was donated by Ralph 
Шаде in 1975 to the Trust for 
Nature the Victorian Conservation 
Trust (now Trust for Nature). It was 
burnt out in 1983, but the original 
house was rebuilt and was the 
Rangers residence. The Sanctuary 
contains, in addition to the native 
flora of the area, rare wildlife such 
as the Long-nosed Potoroo, the 
Powerful Owl, Rufous Bristlebird 
and White Goshawk. 


There is a donation of $2 for 
visitors. 


Warrnambool is accepted as the 
“Australian Southern Right Whale 
Nursery”, with easy access for 
viewing. Females come close to 
shore during the winter months to 
calve. The average length and 
weight of the adult is 15 metres and 
50 tonnes. The calf is 5-6 metres at 
birth. It is suckled from a milk gland 
beneath the mother’s body and 
grows rapidly; the mother does not 
feed at all during winter. In summer 
they feed on krill in the Antarctic. 
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OUT AND ABOUT WITH VALDA 


... Valda Dedman 


Stomach Fungi, Beach Walks, 
Whales, Admiral Rescue, 
Banded Greenhoods, And.... 


Из been a great season for fungi. 
Some of the best I’ve found have 
been Gasteromycetae or stomach 
fungi -, so called because their 
fruiting body is a round sac, or 
stomach-shaped bag, known as the 
peridium, in which the spores ripen. 
Many have strange and wonderful 
shapes, some have a frightful stink, 
some are brightly coloured. 


The familiar white puff balls are 
said to be edible whilst still fleshy 
and mealy-looking. Their Latin 
name is unfortunate. Lycoperdon 
means "wolf breaking wind”, no 
doubt meant to describe the spores 
"dehiscing through the apical vent’, 
which gives the impression of a 
noisy spore release. Actually, it is 
but a gentle puff, often stimulated 
by a raindrop. 


On Belmont 
Common | found 
some stalked 
puffballs, Tulostoma 
sp., meaning “a knob 
with a mouth”. The 
knob was about 1 cm 
in diameter, the stem 
3 cm and the spores 
tan-coloured. 


These puffballs have a peridium 
containing two layers; some 
stomachs are single with a much 
thicker skin which cracks open to 
release the spores. Last year 
several brown scaly ‘potatoes’ 
beside the Stan Lewis Walk turned 
out to be Scleroderma ("hard skin"). 
In the Brisbane Ranges | found the 
Horse-dropping Fungus Pisolithus 
tinctorus, It was half buried in the 
Soil, but had a short stem, was 
round and mottled dark brown 
outside, but yellow inside. 


va) 
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My favourites are definitely Ше. 


earth stars. These have a three- 
layered peridium; the outer wall 
splits in several segments and 
folds outwards to form a star. 
Sometimes the bag is then raised 
high on a short stem and the star 
stands up on its points like a 
dancer | once had one in my front 
garden; when its season was 
finished the dancer stayed for 
many months, but there has not 
been a repeat performance. 


The sac nestled down in the heart 
of the star of Geastrum triplex, 
found in a mossy bed at the Ocean 
Grove Nature Reserve. The top 
had a nipple with a raised edge, the 
opening was round and under the 
microscope the brown globular 
spores were spiky. The star points 
sometimes folded under. 


What to do on a cold winter's day? 
Well, put on all your protective 
layers and go for a beach walk. | 
usually return to Geelong from 
Barwon Heads along the ocean 
beach road because the views are 
so lovely. Sometimes | stop off at 
one of the many car parks and go 
down the steps to the beach below. 


Recently when the tide was 
exceptionally low | took delight in 
the miniature pools of the exposed 
rock shelf. A world in miniature. 
Slate-grey Neptune’s necklace, 
each bead dimpled. A closer look 
revealed white hairs protruding. 
Was Neptune breeding? Pink 
coralline seaweed fringing the pool 
also had round white breeding tips. 
More stars, pink and orange and 
blue and grey, waited for the tide to 
return. A sea anemone held its red 
tentacles at the ready, while a fat 
old elephant snail slept, its 
rectangular shell a washed out 
white and sea-green. The rocks 
were covered with tiny blue-black 
mussels. Birds were scarce, just a 
Pacific Gull and a White-faced 


Heron hopefully fishing. 
Sometimes | have seen Hooded 
Plover here. (They nest behind the 
dunes - take care!) 


If there has been a recent gale, 
beach-washed birds might be found 
at high water mark. | once picked 
up a dead and very thin Little 
Penguin with a band on its flipper. | 
sent the band away to the Bird and 
Bat Banding Scheme and received 
a reply telling me that the bird had 
been banded at Phillip Island 


nearly 14 years previously, 
which made it ап elderly 
penguin. 


Some years ago | was given a 
band from the remains of a 
large bird washed up at the 
mouth of the Anglesea River. It 
turned out to be a Southern 
Giant Petrel banded as а 
nestling three months earlier in 
the South Orkney Islands and 
in that time had moved at least 
8965 km. Not bad for a youngster. 


A few years ago Southern Right 
Whales were seen off 13th Beach. 
Some are at Warrnambool right 
now for calving, so join us on the 
July Club excursion. Fifty years 
ago a few whales came right into 
Corio Bay and entertained the 
populace. 


At Warrnambool | rescued an 
Admiral which another lady was 
trying to ensnare. Now, lest you get 
the wrong idea, let me hasten to 
explain that the Admiral was a 
butterfly and the snare was a 
spider’s web. 


Joe tells me he found Banded 
Greenhoods last year at the 
Ironbark Basin. Go in from the 
Southside Car Park. After the Ash 
Wednesday bushfires Banded 
Greenhoods flowered well in the 
patch of heathland we were 
surveying along the Moggs Creek 
Road. 


And ... listen for the first cuckoo of 
winter (will it be a bronze or a fan- 
tailed?), sample a wetland for 
invertebrates (the recent rain has 
stimulated activity), marvel that 
there are so many thousands of 
common froglets still around, find 
the first Early Nancy. 
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PRESIDENT’S REPORT 


... Barry Lingham 


July 1999 


The Geelong Environmental Expo 
proved to be a great Success, due 
to the efforts of many of our GFNC 
members plus the input from GEC, 
the City of Greater Geelong and 
other local environmental groups. 


| wish to pass on congratulations 
and thanks to all those who 
assisted in the planning, setting up, 
activities for the school children, 
manning of displays or packing up 
activities. Many people gave up 
several days to help out; others 
assisted for an hour or two. The 
final success was due to everyone 
pitching in and working together. 


The Expo gave us a chance to 
interact with other like-minded 
community members and to hear 
from three interesting guest 
speakers, but the main thrust of the 
Expo was the generation of 
enthusiasm amongst the nearly two 
thousand school children who 
visited the Expo. 


| had the chance to drop in and see 
all the teams in action and it was 
terrific to see the fun and interest 
generated by the activities and 
displays. These children were 
briefly introduced to the joy of 
investigating their environment. 
Hopefully they will continue to be 
inquisitive and interested in the real 
environment beyond the confines 
of the school room ог Expo 
building. 


One thing that we may need to 
change for future displays is our 
range of photographs showing 
GFNC activities. They are very 
good, but becoming a little dated, 
as was noted by Inga Tribe when 
she saw the picture of herself as an 
eight year old - Inga is now married 
and living in Sydney! The 
committee is investigating the 
production of new display 
photographs. 


Winter sees the regular migration 
of many of our members to warmer 
climates to the north. This has 
happened with a few of our 


committee members and we did 


not have the required four 
members to form a quorum at the 
last committee meeting. This 
reflects the fact that we are still five 
members short of a full committee. 
Can | again ask for 
volunteers to join the 
committee! The 
smooth functioning of 
the Club program 
cannot be guaranteed 
unless we can find 
more members 
prepared to assist in 
the committee duties. 


One of the items being addressed 
by the committee is the review of 
the structure of all the various 
position holders within the GFNC 
and also those that represent the 
GFNC at other forums. It is hoped 
to produce a complete list of ‘who 
does what' to be ready for the next 
General Meeting. If you would like 
to assist in any of the GFNC 
activities, please let me know so 
that your name can be included on 


. the master list. 


Jonathan Starks from Birds 
Australia approached me a few 
weeks ago to seek GFNC support 
in a project to install six signs at 
local saltmarsh habitat. The signs 
would note that saltmarsh is 
important habitat for the Orange- 
bellied Parrot. Funding of $2000 for 
the project will be applied for as 
part of the Threatened Species 
Grants Program. If we get funding, 
we will need volunteers to help in 
the design of the signs and erecting 
them. 


In the May President's Report, I 
noted that ALCOA are gaining 
title over a section of Crown 
Land at Point Henry. In the 
same sentence, it was noted that 
subdivision of land fronting the 
Barwon River at Pollocksford 
was planned. Please note that 
ALCOA is not involved in the 
Pollocksford land issue. 


The subdivision at Pollocksford 
was rejected by the Golden Plains 
Council. They cited the fact that 


the subdivision did not comply with ` 


the planning scheme, the 
subdivision would compromise the 
visual amenity of a significant 
natural feature and there would be 


significant environmental. damage. 
These were the same reasons the 
GFNC opposed the development. 


The Crown land at Point Henry that 
ALCOA wishes to obtain will be 
well protected by conservation 
covenants. ALCOA has an 
excellent record of managing the 
saltmarsh environment at Point 
Henry, so this particular issue 
appears to have a satisfactory 
result also. 


Hopefully, the main development 
issue facing the local Geelong 
area, the installation of a 2 
kilometre long water sports 
complex on the Belmont Common 
will also be resolved in a 
satisfactory manner. Please talk to 
your friends, neighbours, relatives 
or anyone who will listen, and 
explain the facts of this expensive 
and destructive plan. Too many 
Geelong residents are still ignorant 
about the full impact of this 
proposal. 
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ARTISTS - PLEASE NOTE 


• Аге уои interested іп 
botanical illustration? 

D A course is being held for 
beginners at the Geelong 
Botanic Gardens in 
September. 

е See Notice Board for 


information and enrolment 
forms. 


О 
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BIRD GROUP REPORT 


... Barry Lingham 


June 15" 1998 


David Geering is the National 
Coordinator of the Regent 
Honeyeater Recovery Program 
and he spoke to us about this 
fascinating bird at our June 
meeting. 


The Regent Honeyeater was once 
a common species with flocks of 
up to one thousand birds common 
until the 1930s. Until recently, it 
bred on the Mornington 
Peninsular and was seen annually 
at Blackburn in Melbourne. 


Presently, the  honeyeater is 
suffering a massive decline in 
both numbers and range. |t is 
estimated that only 1000 - 1500 
still remain. They are now extinct 
in South Australia and most of 
western Victoria. About 100 birds 
still breed near Chiltern, but the 
Regent Honeyeater could well 
become completely extinct from 
Victoria in a short time. 


The optimal habitat is open grassy 
woodlands containing such 
eucalypts as White Box, Yellow 
Gum, Yellow Box or Ironbark. 
The trees that produce the most 
nectar during flowering tend to 
grow on the deeper fertile soils. 
Unfortunately most of these areas 
have been turned over to 
agriculture and the habitat. has 
become fragmented and tends to 
be mainly linear road reserves. 


Other honeyeaters such as 
friarbirds also compete with the 
regents for these same high 
nectar producing tree sites. 


The main stronghold of the 
Regent Нопеуеа{ег is the 
Capertee Valley in NSW. This 
area of about 50 Km x 30Km 
contains large numbers of River 
Sheoak (Casuarina species) that 
have significant infestations of 
mistletoe. The birds feed on the 
mistletoe flowers. 
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The Recovery Program consists 

of six main objectives: 

e Protection and management of 
key sites 

e Rehabilitation and 
revegetation of habitat 

e Population monitoring 

e Research 

e Captive breeding 


.* Community awareness 


As рай of the revegetation 
program, the Lerg Hills near 
Benalla have been planted with 
over 60,000 trees. This has been 
done with the cooperation of the 
private landholders involved. The 
system has been to try and add to 
existing remnant sites to make 
them larger. and more viable as 
breeding areas. 


The monitoring program now has 
five years of survey data. 
Particular sites аге visited 
monthly and David has checked 
over 400 nests during the last four 
years. 


Between 30 - 40% of nests 
manage to produce fledgling 
young in the Capertee Valley, but 
this drops to only 5-14% in the 
Victorian breeding sites. Several 
possibilities are being investigated 
as to why the success rate is low 
in Victoria, but David suspects it 
is related to the fact that the more 
successful breeding sites have 
groups of 5 - 20 pairs of birds in 
close proximity, but the Victorian 
habitat sites are too small to feed 
these larger numbers of birds. 


One of the mysteries of the 
Regent Нопеуеа{ег 15 the 
movements of the birds after 
breeding. There are very few 
records of non-breeding birds, so 
David is planning to try using 
radio tracking to establish the 
movement patterns. Most young 
birds have been colour banded to 
allow identification of individual 
birds. 


A captive breeding program has 
been undertaken at Taronga Zoo. 
DNA testing has shown that the 
Victorian birds are not genetically 
different to the NSW birds, so 
they could be repopulated from 
the breeding program. 


Captive four day old nestling birds 
from the Capertee Valley were 
raised in humidicribs, being fed on 
insects and other invertebrates. 
The young birds were chosen as 
they still have the ‘auto-gape’. 
mechanism allowing easy feeding 
to take place. 


The young birds were successfully 
raised to sexual maturity which 
occurs at about 9 months. At this 
stage, the yellow wart-like growth 
around the face indicates that the 
birds are ready to breed. Pairs 
were partitioned into separate 
cages during the breeding season, 
where they have proved to be 
prolific breeders, with many 
offspring being successfully 
raised. 


The Regent Honeyeater is one of 
many birds that inhabit grassy 
woodlands that аге suffering 
population decline. It is hoped 
that the revegetation programs 
and knowledge gained from the 
Recovery Program can also be 
used to assist in helping birds 
such as the Turquoise Parrot, 
Hooded Robin, Diamond Firetail 
and Brown Treecreeper. 


David Geering gave us an 
informative апа inspiring talk. 
Hopefully, we will continue to 
have the occasional sighting of 
Regent Honeyeaters in Victoria 
through the work of David and his 
helpers. 


Next Month's speaker (the third 
Tuesday of the month) July 20" 
at 8:00pm 


Marilyn Hewish will talk to us 
about her  birdwatching 
experiences during her working 
trip to Thailand. 


Note: The printed program has 
Margaret Cameron speaking on 
Birds of Mali - this talk was given 
in May instead. Hopefully we can 
organise a night for Margaret to 
repeat this talk at a СЕМС 
General Meeting some time in the 
future for those who may have 
missed out. 

О 
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MORE ON NEW HOLLAND MOUSE AND SMOKEY MOUSE 


by John Seebeck 


In the May 1999 issue of the Geelong Naturalist, Valda Dedman wrote of the precarious position of the New 
Holland Mouse at Anglesea and the Smokey Mouse in the Otways. Now, we find that the situation is even 
worse than she described. We are indebted to John Seebeck, Flora and Fauna Program Convener, New 
Holland Mouse Recovery Team from the Department of Natural Resources and Environment who has kindly 
taken the time to advise us of the current status of these species. 


"The Anglesea population of New Holland Mouse may very well be extinct. This distinct genotype has 
been known at one site only in recent years — the Anglesea Flora Reserve — and numbers there have 
declined to such an extent that the Recovery Team decided that we should attempt to take the 
remaining animals into captivity and hopefully breed sufficient numbers to reintroduce them at an 
appropriate time and place. Mandy Lock at Deakin University, under Barbara Wilson's supervision, 
has been successful in establishing a captive breeding colony and we are now working with Parks 
Victoria and NRE Regional staff to prepare suitable reintroduction sites. The problem is that New 
Holland Mice at Anglesea and probably elsewhere, need to have their heathy understorey habitat at a 
particular seral stage after fire, and there is very little of the preferred age-class available at this time. 


New Holland. Mouse has become locally. extinct on the Mornington Peninsula (where it was first 
discovered in Victoria) and at a couple of places in Gippsland. There are good populations at 
Wilson's Promontory and studies are under way to determine the best way to manage the habitat 
there. New Holland Mouse seems to have a fairly precarious hold at most of its locations in Victoria, 
and quite definitely needs our dedicated help. It would be fantastic if we could discover more local 
colonies of this fine mouse, but our efforts thus far have been unsuccessful. 


Charles Brazenor trapped three specimens of what he named Smoky Mouse in the wet forests of the 
Otways in 1933 and 1937. There have only been two other confirmed Otway records, as far as | 
know (and as far as the Atlas of Victorian Wildlife knows too); Parker River mouth, in November 1980 
and Blanket Bay in September 1985. A local rarity indeed. 


The species was rediscovered near Silverband Falls in The Grampians in October 1962 and other 
than during Andrew Cockburn's study at Mt William in the mid-1970s, there have not really been all 
that many records — with the most recent being in 1989. А couple of years ago a short trapping 
exercise at Cockburn's old site did not result in any Smoky Mice being captured. In fact, since 1992, 
there had been only one or two records of this species in Victoria (and those were from predator scats 
in eastern Victoria) until a survey earlier this year, in Gippsland, during which a very small number of 
animals were captured at just a few sites. Smoky Mouse is far from being secure anywhere in 
Victoria. It is listed at threatened in Victoria under the Flora and Fauna Guarantee Act, and accorded 
endangered status in the Department's list of Threatened Fauna in Victoria — which will be published 
very soon. Even more disturbing is that we can only speculate on the reasons for the apparent 
decline. 


Incidentally, the Brush-tailed Rock-wallaby Petrogale penicillata now has the dubious honour of being 
the rarest mammal in Victoria — at least for species that have resident populations." 


John has sent two brochures on the New Holland Mouse (NHM) and the Brush-tailed Rock-wallaby (BTRW) 
which describes their needs, locations and identification as well as the measures which DNRE, Deakin 
University and Melbourne Zoo are taking to ensure the long-term survival of the NHM. The BTRW is being 
actively managed by a Recovery Team which includes DNRE, the Zoological Parks and Gardens Board of 
Victoria, Parks Victoria, the University of Melbourne, Adelaide Zoo, Tidbinbilla Nature Reserve and wildlife 
specialists. If you would like further information or feel that you could help these programs they may be 
contacted as follows: 
NHM and Smokey Mouse: DNRE Flora and Fauna program, 4/250 Victoria Parade, East Melbourne, 

Tel 9412 4175, Deakin University Geelong 5227 1265. 
BTRW Recovery Team: University of Melbourne Zoology, 9344 4346, Parks Victoria 13 19 63. 


A short article by Penny Fannin appeared in The Age of Thursday, July 1, (page 4), regarding the captive 
breeding program of the New Holland Mouse. : i 
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BIODIVERSITY NOTES 


... Dennis Greenwell 


June Biodiversity Excursion 
Report 


The focus of our last excursion was 
wetlands, particularly those 
temporary ones that fill very quickly 
after rains and then dry up. We 
started at the almost permanent 
swamp near the railway, close to 
the Barwon Heads Road and 
collected a good assortment of 
invertebrates, including several 
different kinds of beetles, 
crustaceans and aquatic insect 
larvae. We then drove along in the 
direction of Lake  Connewarre 
stopping at a number of dams and 
ditches on the way, collecting as 
we went. At one very insignificant 
looking roadside ditch we were 
pleased to catch a number of 
shield shrimps, whose eggs can lie 
dormant in a desiccated state for 
years if necessary, until rains come 
and allow them to develop (see 
Geelong Naturalist August 1998) 


We had lunch at Lake Connewarre 
and then moved on to Hospital 
Swamp. There was somebody 
duck shooting, wading far out in the 
swamp, but fortunately he was well 
away from where we were heading. 
We spent an hour or so dip-netting 
and generally enjoying the sunny 
afternoon until we came upon а 
pelican, hiding in some swampy 
Scrub, that looked in a pretty sorry 
state. We immediately jumped to 
the conclusion (wrong as it turned 
out) that it had been shot by some 
irresponsible shooter and set about 
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After leaving  Jirrahlinga, ме 
headed towards Horseshoe Bend 
Road and collected specimens 
from roadside dams and ditches. It 
was interesting to see the diversity 
of species between one side of the 
road and the other. Superficially, 
each ditch was the same, but there 
was obviously something that 
made one ditch more to the liking 
of some species than others. 


Biodiversity Meeting Report 


Our first meeting in its new 
timeslot, (the first VVednesday after 
the first Sunday that follows the 
first Tuesday of the month!) Was 
primarily about looking at some of 
the specimens that we had 
collected the previous Sunday. 
Before we got down to that 
business however, Dave King gave 
us a short talk on the senses of 
Spiders, which proved both 
entertaining and informative. Then 
on to the main 'hands on' part of 
the evening, when we examined 
and identified as many of the 
specimens that we had collected as 
we could fit into the time available. 
We were particularly fortunate on 
this occasion, for as well as having 
the Club microscope, Frank 
Scheelings brought along his new 
Olympus microscope that made all 
of us green with envy. As always, 
though our numbers were typically 
small, we had a most enjoyable 
evening. 


Biodiversity Excursion 11" July 
Butterflies and Bats 


Meet at the Green Grub car park 
Waurn Ponds 9.00 a.m. for car 
pooling. 


Arrive Colac around 10.00 a.m. for 
the all important morning tea and 
toilet stop, then on to Ron Mole's 
friend lan Davies, who has invited 
us to inspect his quite extensive 
Butterfly collection. 


After lunch we are paying a return 
visit to the very interesting area 
around Mt. Porndon about 30 km. 
West of Colac, that Joe Hubbard 
took us to back in March of this 
year. On that occasion several of 
our regular members were unable 
to attend and those that did, got 
Soaked due to the heaviest rain 
that we'd seen in months. This is a 
basalt lava flow area, with the most 
interesting part being a lava tube 
cave, with a large population of 
Bent Wing Bats. 


Wear a good pair of walking shoes 
or boots and bring your wet 
weather gear in case we get 
another day like our last visit there! 
A torch and camera are also а 
good idea. 


Next Meeting 


Our next Biodiversity meeting will 
be on Wednesday 14" July and will 
be on Lepidoptera. Ron Mole has 
been doing some research on the 
Wanderer Butterfly and will be 
giving us a short talk about this 
particularly beautiful and 
interesting species. 
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‘MY SPINEBILL’ 

Each day at the computer, | have two delightful companions. As well as ‘the 
one who makes the coffee’ there is an Eastern Spinebill which visits several 
times each day. 


catching it. This was easily 
achieved by Ade who just 
happened to be wearing a new pair 
of fisherman's waders that he'd 
bought specially for such 
Occasions. Once caught we 
covered its head to minimise stress 
and carried it back to the van. We 
Soon drove to Jirrahlinga Wildlife 
Sanctuary and left it in the capable 
hands of the staff there. А few 
days later, we found out that it had 
only survived for two days. 
However the cause of death didn't 
appear to be due to being shot, but 
an injury that had caused a severe 
wound on the breast, perhaps due 
to colliding with power lines. 


For a couple of years, New Holland Honeyeaters had exclusive rights 10 a 
Fuschia Corelle bush outside the study window. But, as autumn takes hold the 
flock reduces to one bird which is then challenged by a spinebill. For a few 
weeks the spinebill is chased off aggressively within seconds of arrival. 


As winter sets in, the spinebill becomes more determined, visits five or six 
times a day and is allowed to stay for two or three minutes. 


We have trained the bush to grow its hundred or so flowers on long thin stalks 
which will not bear the weight of a wattlebird. Some stalks are just too thin and 
the spinebill has to feed 'a la Hummingbird', something which the New Holland 
cannot do. 


Life must be difficult for the feathered set. —Ed. 


В. ЕАО АННЫ 
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CAMPOUT REPORT 


... Dave King 


Terrick Terrick N.P. June 11-13. 


This Campout was notable for two 
main reasons, namely the lack of 
support from GFNC members and 
the less than hospitable weather. 
The only other camper, beside 
ourselves, was our new member 
Ron Fletcher. Saturday, though 
cold, was fine and saw some 20 
members of the Mid-Murray FNC 
set up their camp. We also had 
three of our members pay a day 
visit on Saturday, namely Lily 
Sherwood and son Anthony, Shiela 
Silver and Nola Haines. 


Saturday afternoon was spent 
inspecting the park’s latest 
acquisition of grassland areas. 
Previously these had been part of 
grazing properties. The grasslands 
are known to support a population 
of Plains Wanderer. It was obvious 
that the grasslands needed a 
number of seasons free of grazing 
before they redeveloped a more 
natural state. One area observed 
will become swampy in wet 
weather and contained a stand of 
Lignum, which eventually should 
become an interesting habitat. 


Mount Terrick (36°10' 05"$ 144?14' 
35"E), a granitic tor adjacent to our 
campsite, proved an interesting 
area. |t supported a significant 
stand of Deanes Wattle heavily 
parasitised Бу Grey  Mistletoe, 
affording a fine view of a pair of 
Mistletoebird. Опе specimen of 
the Mistletoe had a considerable 
number of Mistletoe Moth 
caterpillar Comocrus behri feeding 
upon it. Found also on the mount 
was а specimen of the Drooping 
Sheoak, that appears to be the one 
and only representative over ап 
extensive area. А wide 
reconnaissance of the area failed 
to find any other of its kind. 


Recent rains had the affect of 
promoting development of a 
number of fungi species as listed. 


Recorded over the weekend, 
maximum апа minimum 
temperature were respectively 8°C 
and 1330 Rainfall was пої 
recorded. Lists of flora and fauna 
are limited due to number of 
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observers and Ше inclement 


weather. | am indebted to Ron 
Fletcher for providing the plant list. 


Fauna 

Mistletoebird 

Magpie 

Galah 

Superb Fairy-wren 

Brown Treecreeper 
White-throated Treecreeper 
Willie Wagtail 

Brown Falcon 

Red-rumped Parrot 

Mallee Ringneck 

Little Raven 
White-breasted VVoodswallow 
Grey Kangaroo 


Flora 
Rock Fern 

Cheilanthes austrotenuifolia 
Blanket Fern 

Pleurosoris rutifolius 
Nodding Flax-lily i 

Stýpandra glauca 
Cherry Ballart 

Exocarpus cupressiformis 
Drooping Sheoak 

Allocasuarina verticullata 
White Cypress-pine 

Callitris glaucophylla 
Deanes Wattle 

Acacia deanei 
Grey Mistletoe 

Amyema quandang 
Box Mistletoe 

Amyema miquelii 
Yellow Box i 

Eucalyptus melliodora 
Rock Correa 

Correa glabra 
Hooked Needlewood 

Hakea tephrosperma 
Windmill Grass 

Chloris truncata 
Nardoo 

Marsilea hirsuta 
Lignum 

Muehlenbeckia cunninghamii 
Hawthorn 

Crataegus monogyna 


Fungi 
Earth Star 

Geastrum triplex 
Puffball 

Lycoperdon glabrescens 
Polypore 

Pycnoporus coccineus 
Agaric 

Clitocybe infundibuliformis 
Agaric 

Crepidotus variabilis 
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RAMSAR WETLANDS 
PROJECT 
... Margaret Cameron 


The GFNC is a partner with the 
City of Greater Geelong, the 
Department of Natural Resources, 
and the Victorian Wetlands Trust in 
a Natural Heritage Trust project to 
improve awareness, understanding 
and management of the Ramsar- 
listed wetlands in our region. 


Since our last report to the Club, 
the Project has participated most 
effectively in the Geelong 
Environment Expo through its 
Visual Art Competition for primary 
schools. Artists could enter art work 
of almost any kind, as individuals, 
classes or groups. 895 children’ 
entered 502 entries - 452 
individual, 33 group and 17 class 
entries. 28 schools organised 
participation, Winners received 
Gould League prizes (generously 
sponsored by Cheetham Salt) and 
award certificates; every child who 
entered will receive a participation 
certificate. 


Class awards went to Grovedale 
West, Winchelsea, South Geelong, 
and Queenscliff, group awards to 
groups from Clairvaux Catholic, 
Queenscliff, Inverleigh and 
Manifold Heights; and individual 
awards to children. from nine 
different schools. Winning art 
forms included pictures, sculpture, 
models, cushions, a quilt, and a 
boardgame. While birds and frogs 
were popular themes, the whole 
exhibition could have been called 
“All about wetlands” - the children 
certainly showed how much they 
know and care about our wetlands. 


Тһе ` Project is now collecting 
information from local environment 
groups about their activities and 
data collection in our local 
wetlands. A questionnaire is to be 
sent to a sample of the Geelong 
community to determine their level 
of awareness of wetland issues and 
values. 


Bus tours are to be held visiting 
Ramsar sites; the first is to the 
Swan Bay Catchment on 1 August; 
book on 5258 1836. , 
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LIBRARY NOTES 


... Betty Moore 


Birdlife UPDATE April 1999 - 
News of the 1998 World Bird 
Count event — more than 112,000 
people took part. This newsletter 
contains snippets of information 
on projects being carried ош 
worldwide. 

Diary Dates - On January 19-23, 
2000, the 3rd International 
Symposium оп the Biology, 
Conservation and Cultural 
Significance of Owls is to be held 
in Canberra. Contact information 
for those interested is given. 


ENVIRONMENT VICTORIA 
NEWS May 1999. This issue 
discusses the launching of the 
consumer guide to wood products 
which МАР! (National Association 
of Forest Industries) tried to force 
off the market. The book "Forest 
Friendly Building Timbers" is one 
of our new library books. 


EV News June 1999. An article 
on wood chipping contains an 
action guide to saving forests. It 
lists which wood and paper 
products to use and which to 
avoid. A remnant vegetation 
campaign has been set up, plans 
made and draft proposals drawn 
up in an effort to halt native 
vegetation clearance. Comments 
or help would be welcome. See 
magazine for details. 


Natural Selection Newsletter by 
Flora and Fauna Geelong. 
Subjects include the City of 
Greater Geelong's new 
Environmental Management 
Strategy - RAMSAR Wetlamds, 
Land for Wildlife Update and 
attracting wildlife without feeding. 


Nature Reserve News June 
1999 - the latest from Friends of 
the Ocean Grove Nature Reserve. 
Much volunteer work has been 
done and at last most of a 
massive tree planting project has 
been completed. 


Field Nats News No 77 (FNCVO 
Interesting reports from research 
groups — Geology (Flint), Marine 
Research (Undaria pinnatifida) 
and Microscopial. The President’s 
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Report gives details of the 
Fungimap scheme, а joint 
initiative of the FNCV and Royal 
Botanic Gardens Melbourne. 


The WEB Apr-May 1999 
(Threatened Species Network) 
Down Geelong way - Orange- 
bellied Parrot — A boardwalk is to 
be built in order to stop the 
trampling of their vital salt marsh 
habitat. 


New Books 

The Orchids of Victoria By Gary 
Backhouse and Jeffrey Jeanes. 
Colour photographs of each orchid 
together with distribution map. 
Рога! characteristics, growth 
habits, hybrids, mycorrhiza, 
reaction to fire, taxonomy and 
nomenclature; all the information 
needed to help one find and 
identify these beautiful plants. 


How to Attract Butterflies to 
your Garden by Densey Clyne. 
This small book contains а lot. 
Large colour photographs of 
butterflies, larva and pupa, 
distribution maps and favourite 
food plants. 


Thanks to Margaret Cameron the 
library now has a copy of the Atlas 
of Australian Birds published by 
the Department of Conservation, 
Forests and Lands and the Royal 
Ornithologists. Union. Interesting 
and useful data оп habitats, 
distribution and general details. 


There is also an instructive little 
book оп Environmental Weed 
Invasions in Victoria, 
Conservation and Management 
Implications by G.Carr, J.G. 
Jugovic and K.E.Robinson, put 
out by the DCNR and Ecological 
Horticulture Pty Ltd. 


Нога and Fauna Guarantee 
Strategy — Dept of C.&E. – draft – 
put out in September 1992 and 
Draft Landcare Plan for the 
Corangamite Region put out by 
Landcare Victoria in February 
1993. These two publications 
make interesting reading if only to 
See what action has been taken 
on the various proposals. 


Also available for study/loan are: 
Newslettters from - . 

Angair Inc, 

Ballarat FNC, 

Bendigo FN, 

Latrobe Valley FNC, 

Northern Territory FN, 

People caring for Nature (VNPA), 
Friend of Brisbane Ranges and 
the You Yangs, 

Swan Bay Environment 
Association Inc, 


Volunteer - Threatened Віга 
Network, 
Waves - Marine & Coastal 


Community Network, 
Bush Heritage News, 
Canopy, 
The Clematis, 
People Caring for Nature, 
In The Spotlight (Vic. Frog 
Group), Castlemaine, 
South Australian and Victorian 
Naturalists. 
oO 


WHALE WATCHING EXCURSION MAP - SEE PAGE 1. 


HOW 10 GET 10 
THE RALPH ILLIDGE 
SANCTUARY 


LOGAN'S BEACH 
WHALEW ATCHING 
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BIRD OF THE MONTH 


... Valda Dedman 


Galah 


Name Galah Cacatua roseicapilla 


Description Grey and pink 
cockatoo. Breast deep rose-pink, 
crest, pale pink. Male and imm. 
brown iris, female red iris. Short, 
pink-feathered legs, large grey feet. 


Length 36 cm. 


Voice Shrill double note, harsher 
screeches. Noisy in groups. 


Food Seeds, fruit, grain. Feeds on 
ground. 


Habitat All, especially open plains, 
woodland, along rivers. Uncommon 
in thick forest. 


Range Australia wide.Common and : 


abundant. 


Geelong All grassland and 
bushland areas. Golf 
courses, parks, redgums 
along Barwon. Resident, 
breeds. 
Nest 


Tree hollow, lined with 


eucalypt leaves. Occasionally hole . 


in cliff. 2-5 oval white eggs. 


Breeding August to November. 

The Galah, one of our most 
beautiful birds, is much maligned. 
Из name has passed into the 
Australian language to denote a fool 
and its constant noise is reflected in 
the outback “galah session” radio 
chats. 


However, Galahs are far from 
stupid; they have taken advantage 
of man made food sources to 
dramatically extend their range. The 
poet Mary Gilmore said of them, "I 
have seen a galah measure 
distance, head on one side, exactly 
as a tradesman'. As well, they 
appear to have a joie de vivre and a 
sense of fun, which is worth 
emulating in our own lives. 


One hundred years ago Galahs 
were just beginning to be seen 
regularly around Geelong, although 
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Charles Belcher thought the single 
birds he saw were all cage 
escapees. They did not become 
established locally until the 1950s. 
Percy Wood was pleased to report 
in June 1957, "The Galahs have 
embraced our district in their 
habitat." Their numbers were 
boosted by several hundred that 
survived a bird shoot near Anakie in 
1958. Now up to 80 birds at a time 
have been recorded in the suburbs. 


Galahs mate for life. They have a 
short courtship. The male, softly 
chattering and with crest raised, 
sidles along a branch towards the 
female, who flies off, followed by the 
male. Both call excitedly, twisting 
and turning through the trees and 
into the open. They land in a 
different tree, repeat the whole 
performance, then gently preen 
each other. 


Established pairs move no more 
than about 10 km from the nest tree; 
juveniles and sub-adults gather in 
large roving flocks. Morning and 
evening they fly out to feed on the 


“have a joie de vivre and a sense of fun, 
which is worth emulating in our own lives" 


ground, waddling on their over-large 
clown feet. If a dispute breaks out 
between two feeding birds, the rest 
of the flock, with raised crests, will 
look on. 


They rest up during the day, 
stripping leaves or bark; it seems as 
if they are too restless to just do 
nothing. Sometimes they hang 
upside down in the rain, wings 
outspread. They often perch on 
telegraph wires, and the weight of 
enormous flocks has been known to 
cause short circuits. 


An evening drink is taken, then 
mated pairs go off to their nesting 
trees, while flocks of non-breeding 
birds gather at roosting sites, usually 
near watercourses. They indulge in 
noisy acrobatics before settling 
down. They may fly around and call 
at night. 


Their flight is quite fast, up to 50-60 
km/hr, with full and rhythmic 
wingbeats, quite unlike the floppy 
flight of the Sulphur-crested 
Cockatoo. 
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The nest is usually in a tree hollow, 
cleaned and prepared by-both birds, 
which bring eucalypt leaves in their 
beaks. They also strip the nest 
entrance bare of bark. Male and 
female brood and care for the 
young, feeding them Бу 
regurgitation at three-hourly 
intervals when they are small. On 
leaving the nest, the young birds are 
sent to creches for 5-6 weeks. 


The birds feed on a wide variety of 
seeds, nuts, berries, roots, mistletoe 
berries, paddy melons and grass 
seeds in parks and on golf fairways. 
Spilt grain along roadsides and at 
railway sidings is an important food 
source and large flocks may gather 
to take advantage of easy pickings. 
Unfortunately grain crops provide 
another easy meal and as a result in 
Victoria farmers are once again 
allowed to poison these lovely birds. 
Free 60 day permits will be issued if 
crop damage or financial hardship 
can be proved and there will be no 
DNRE monitoring of the effects of 
poisoning, either on galahs, or on 
non-target species ог 
animals further down the 
food chain. 


Galahs have always been 

favourite and amusing cage 
birds, but | think they are far too 
beautiful to confine. | well recall my 
own excitement when | first saw 
inland flocks 30 years ago. | love the 
sudden flowering of a dead tree 
when a flock alights, and the change 
from grey to pink as the birds 
change direction in the early 
morning or late afternoon sunlight. 


Francis Ratcliffe in "Flying Fox and 
Drifting Sand” has the best 
description. 


One moment they will be 
flying down the light, a cloud 
of grey ghosts barely visible 
against the eastern sky. Then 
in a flash they will wheel 
round towards the sun; and it 
seems for all the world as if a 
new flock had suddenly come 
into being, as though solid 
bird bodies had been created 
out of nothing but the thin air 
and the sunset colours. 
О 
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PLANT GROUP REPORT 


... Joe Hubbard 


Saltbushes, being plants of arid 
places, got a special mention from 
Valda Dedman who presented a well 
researched ‘paper оп Ше local 
species. 


A pleasant surprise was a slide show 
and commentary from Ron Fletcher 
on desert plants found around Lake 
Eyre in South Australia. He had 
visited this area after good rains 
which produce those spectacular, 
but ephemeral, displays of flowers. 


Everyone should be familiar with the 
Coast or Grey Saltbush Atriplex 
cinerea, a medium shrub with silver 
leaves found just above the high 
water mark along our beaches. Like 
most of the coastal plant life from 
Melbourne to Queenscliff, it has all 
but disappeared with much of the 
remainder still under threat. 


Obviously saltbushes tolerate saline 
growing conditions, are drought 
resistant, control soil erosion and for 
good measure, are hard to burn. 


The seed for some species were 
ground for food by Aborigines and 
the leaves of this species can be 
cooked and eaten. Now | ask why 
you would want to destroy such a 
useful plant? 


Close to home you can find these 
growing along the beach at 
Stingaree Bay ог at Avalon Beach - 
two good excuses for a pleasant 
ramble. 


From this information you would 
probably expect most species to be 
coastal but more and more are 
found inland. 


From a local list supplied by 
Winston Huggins | found the 
Ѕеареггу Saltbush Rhagodia 
candolleana has a local distribution 
which includes the coast and the 
You Yangs - so it's a bit of this and 
that! If you miss its small white 
flowers then you'll catch its autumn 
show of glistening dark red berries 
carried on a small scrambling shrub. 


Details of the next meeting are on 
page 1. Please note change. 
Oo 
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Report on excursion to 
Werribee open range zoo 
and Point Cook Coastal 
Park 

... by Diana Primrose 


Sunday 20th June, 1999 


Thirty-three members and friends, 
young and old, enjoyed the 
information 'behind the scenes' tour 
led by zoo guide John Holman 
(known to some of us from bush 
walking days). 


We started our day at the native 
seed orchard, where native grasses 
are grown for a seed supply. We 
then followed around the African 
Walking Trail which encircles a 
grassy ‘island’ of Zebra, Waterbuck 
and Ostrich. A man-made small 
lake. and water course, well 
vegetated with reeds and water 
plants, has become permanent 
home to the Southern Bullfrog and 
the Poddlebonk Frog. The largely 
native (though not necessarily 
indigenous) planting lining the 
walking track is flourishing. We 
stopped to see the Vervet Monkeys, 
the Serval Cat and Cheetah in their 
moat surrounded habitats. 


We then boarded our bus for an 
extensive tour on the grassland 
(savannah) areas with free ranging, 
mostly African, animals. We were 
taken through the ‘out of bounds’ 
area which included the quarantine 
section and acclimatisation yards. 
Zoos worldwide cooperate in captive 
breeding programs of endangered 
species. Breeding stock are 
exchanged to enhance the strength 
of the gene pool. Before export, 
animals often spend three months in 
quarantine in their country of origin, 
followed by another three months in 
their ‘new’ country before being 
allowed to fraternise with the locals. 
We saw the very handsome Greater 
Kudu, the Eland, Scimitar Antelope, 
Waterbuck and others in the holding 
yards. Driving over the ‘make 
believe’ African savannah, we saw 
groups of Zebra, Waterbuck, 
Giraffe, some White Rhinoceros 
dozing in the sun, some 
Hippopotamus submerged in a lake 
with just nostrils, eyes and ears 
visible. A small herd of an African 
breed of cattle and some Camels in 
the distance. To complete our bus 
journey we admired a herd of 
American Bison. 


The Werribee River winds through 
the property — very picturesque and 
at one point on the high bank 
looking down on the distant herds of 
animals, one could almost see a tiny 
resemblance to the Ngorogoro 
Crater in Tanzania! 


After lunch at the zoo, Rohan and 
his little son Daniel guided us down 
to Point Cook Coastal Park where 
we met Ranger Bernie McGarrick. 
Our first stop was Spectacle Pond. 
The lignum swamp surrounding the 
pond is currently dry, but is 
generally wet all year round. A very 
nice bird-hide provided good 
viewing of the variety of birds on the 
pond — including Shovellers, Black- 
tailed Native-hens, Red-kneed 
Dotterels, Black-fronted Dotterel, 
Swamp Harrier and Whistling Kites. 


From Point Cook Coastal Park we 
drove to the adjoining Cheetham 
wetlands with Bernie leading us 
through the network of tracks 
between the old Cheetham зай 
pans. We could almost touch the 
high rise buildings of Melbourne city 
just across the bay — quite a contrast 
from the windblown salt marsh we 
were Standing on. 


Bernie has a fund of knowledge on 
how the salt pans were managed 
and the salt harvested — in years 
gone by he had worked for 
Cheetham. A fascinating area. We 
were very pleased to have Bernie 
leading us out of the maze of tracks 
or we may still be there. A very 
interesting day covering two quite 
diverse scenes. 
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A BEAUTIFUL SIGHTING 
... Valerie Lloyd-Jones 


On a recent trip between 
Camperdown and Hamilton a most 
colourful large raptor flew low along 
a fence line allowing us the privilege 
of observing the blue-grey, chestnut 
and black/white markings. It was of 
course a Spotted Harrier and must 
be one of the most spectacular birds 
| have seen. It did not mind being 
observed; not like the falcons which 
always fly away when you stop the 
car. By its size and colouring it was 
a mature female. 


О 
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MOSQUITO CONTROL 


Report of a talk on "MOSQUITO CONTROL" given by Dave Renton at the General Meeting on 1/6/99. 
... Roy Whiteside 


The speaker has been involved in the control of mosquitoes since about 1970. He originally used a 
chemical known as "Abate", administered from a duck punt which he paddled around the perimeters of 
lakes. He was unhappy using chemical control, but was able to change to a biological material known as. 
ВТ! when this became available to him. A 1% solution of bacteria in tap water was applied to water 
affected by mosquitoes. The control involves mosquito larvae digesting the bacteria which then swells up 
and kills them. The bacteria last only 24 hours after spraying on the water and are biodegradable. 


The effective cost of using BTI to destroy mosquitoes is only about one tenth of the cost of chemicals. 
Unfortunately ВТ! is not commercially available. 


The biggest problem Dave had to solve was how to best distribute the new product over a water surface. 
He first used a small mist blower of the type used in orchards where the equipment was carried in a 
back-pack holding ten litres of fluid. Walking with this equipment was not very convenient in wet country. 
More recently Dave was given a spray unit by a friend in Point Lonsdale with a dry-cleaning business. 
With the assistance of the Bellarine Council a ‘turbulator was constructed to produce high pressure air 
from the power of a 12 volt bilge pump. The very fine mist spray produced was then able to be distributed 
over a wide area when a suitable strong wind was blowing. Much of this system of mosquito control was 
done in the salt water wetlands of Swan Bay. The amount of walking (and associated. environmental 
damage) could be minimised with this control method. The ecology of the Swan Bay area is influenced by 
the combined factors of rain, wind and tide. 


Similar environmental conditions are present.around Lake Connewarre and, in particular, on Casey's 
Island. This area has been visited by Dave via kayak and on foot and is rich in flora and birdlife. 


At the conclusion of the talk a number of questions were asked by the audience and the- speaker's 

answers revealed a number of interesting facts about mosquitoes which included: 

1. Control using bacteria was first used when the Suez Canal was being constructed to minimise 
mosquitoes in stagnant salt water pondages. 

2. The bacteria target only one (out of 370) particular mosquito species. 

3. Mosquito eggs can remain dormant in dry conditions for periods of up to seven months. 

4. Eggs can remain in suspended animation until water salinity has reached a suitable level for hatching to 
оссиг. 

5. Larvae usually develop after rain. 

6. The particular species can carry Ross River Fever. 

7. Fish and frogs are natural predators of mosquito larvae but frogs do not occur in salty water. 

8. Larvae need to cling to vegetation prior to pupating and therefore breeding is not possible in a salt pan. 

9. Bacterial control in diluted form is not effective in hot weather. 

10. The bacteria can last up to six months when stored in a concentrated form. 


Dennis Greenwell gave a vote of thanks to the speaker. 


“Winter Wader Count 
July 11-12 

Ring Margaret Cameron 

5229 9792 А.Н.” 
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BIRDS BEFORE BREAKFAST 


by Valda Dedman 


СИМКИ ИМОМИ ЕН 


69 North Valley Road, Highton, 3216 
Belmont Common, 4 June, 1999 


| was at the Jerringot Bird Hide. The sun was not yet up, but the sky was glowing red. Hundreds of Common 
Froglets were ‘winding up their watches’ - crickee-crickee. It was 7 a.m., no wind, clear sky and a heavy overnight 
dew. The grass in places was overlain with a lacy shawl made of a diamond filigree of spider webs; in others it 
was encrusted with circles and clusters of white toadstools. It was a magic time at the Belmont Common and | 
was about to start a ‘Birds Before Breakfast” walk, as part of the Geelong Environment Expo activities. 


A Black Swan was the first to wake, craning its long neck round towards the watchers in the bird hide. A grey Teal 
slept peacefully, perched on a dead branch in front of the hide. The Dusky Moorhens awoke and started to chase 
each other about skittishly. A Little Grassbird called mournfully, followed by a busy blackbird. Small parties of 
Black Ducks were scattered about the water’s surface. The Coots began to swim about and feed, white frontal 
shields catching the early morning light. A pair of Australasian Grebes surfaced and dived again. Then a Purple 
Swamphen walked around the edge of the reed beds and climbed on top, looking for choice shoots. We watched 
as the light strengthened and the birds became more active, then at about half past seven, we moved to the 
edge of the golf course. 


The ibis started to come in from the south east, long strands of them, fifty at a time, till there were about 300 
birds over on the grass at the 18th hole. They were а mixed flock, mostly Straw-necked, but with а few White 
Ibis scattered through. Disturbed by the greenkeeper, the flock flew up and settled on the grass over on the river 
side of the course, where they continued to feed peacefully during the rest of our stay. 


The Cattle Egrets were the next to arrive. They came from the north-west, where they roost at Balyang 
Sanctuary. Lit up by the sun, they glowed a fiery pink. Most flew to pastures further south, but a few landed to 
feed on the golf course. The Rainbow Lorikeets had also left their Balyang overnight roost and screeched their 
way around the trees. One or two Silver Gulls flew off towards the bay. 


The honeyeaters had woken. Wattlebirds called raucously and fed in the many flowering eucalypts; the New 
Hollands were having a noisy dispute about something in the avenue bordering the eastern fairway. White- 
plumed in ones or twos stayed in the trees. The Superb Fairy Wrens had been active much earlier. We'd heard 
them in the shrubbery near the bird hide and now they were everywhere, darting about in search of morning 
insects. 


Mixed flocks of a hundred birds or more were out on greens and fairways, taking advantage of seeding grasses. 
There were large parties of lively little Red-browed Finches, occasionally mixed with sparrows, which were more 
restless and flew up and returned time and again, while the finches seemed entirely at home. Sometimes there 
were starlings with the finches, sometimes several pairs of Red-rumped Parrots. There were groups of Spotted 
Turtle-Doves, too, up to fifteen together. Magpie Larks in pairs were common, but fed by themselves. 


A Great Egret stood in solitary splendour, tall and white against a far green, while a White-faced Heron kept to 
the edge of a wetland. The large shallow pond just to the south of "Baillon's Crake wetland" was full of Black 
Duck on this lovely morning. The wetland in the middle of the golf course, where swans sometimes nest, was 
particularly attractive, edged with tiny marsh plants, and the nearby mound white with fungi. 


A Willie Wagtail sat high in a eucalypt, soaking up the sun. Others were seen on fence wires, and pairs were 
scattered about the course. They are common residents, as are the Masked Lapwings, which we heard but did 
not see on this occasion. 


We walked across to the river's edge, peaceful at this time of day. A Little Pied Cormorant greeted us, and 
Welcome Swallows were flying high, presage of a fine day. 


Suddenly, a pale shape hurtled out of a casuarina. It was a Black-shouldered Kite, one of a pair which had nested 
there earlier this year. The large stick nest was near the top of the tree, which was streaked with whitewash from 
the birds' activities. The kite flew some way off and repeatedly harassed a magpie, which it had maybe regarded 
as an intruder to its territory. Then it spread its wings and hovered above the fairway. 


The magpies had not been evident earlier; we had missed their carolling. They seemed to be beginning to pair up 
prior to mating. It was half past eight before we saw the Galahs breakfasting, or any Yellow-rumped Thornbills. 


(Continued on page 13) 
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Back at the bird hide, the Grey Teal was still asleep, although another was sunning itself on a nest box, as 
was a White-face Heron. A Little Pied Cormorant was drying its wings. The Little Grassbird was hopping in 
and out among the reeds. A couple of Cattle Egrets were flying about at the far end. A swan was very busy 
moving water weed about, piling it up at the edge of a reed bed, perhaps the beginning of its huge nest. It 
would take a large beakful, then swing its neck around and deposit the bundle on top of the pile. 


It would be such a pity if this wealth of bird life was disrupted by a major change in the environment, as is 
envisaged by the construction of a watersports channel; which would be no ornamental lake and would 
remain relatively sterile by regular dredging. The Common is just not large enough to allow the sports 
development and the present woodland/grassland/wetland ecosystem to co-exist. 


| tried, however, not to let the future spoil my enjoyment of the present and came away feeling happy and 
privileged to be able to enjoy and share the wonder of the morning. 


Species observed (36 ) Purple Swamp Hen New Holland Honeyeater 

Black Swan Eurasian Coot Willie Wagtail 

Pacific Black Duck Masked Lapwing Magpie Lark 

Grey Teal Silver Gull Australian Magpie 

Australasian Grebe Spotted Turtle-dove Little Raven 

Little Pied Cormorant Galah Red-browed Finch 

White-faced Heron Rainbow Lorikeet House Sparrow 

Cattle Egret Purple-crowned Lorikeeet Welcome Swallow 

Great Egret Red-rumped Parrot Little Grassbird 

Straw-necked Ibis Superb Fairy Wren Common Blackbird 

Australian White Ibis Yellow-rumped Thornbill Common Starling 

Black-shouldered Kite Red Wattlebird 

Dusky Moorhen White-plumed Honeyeater п 
OBSERVATION REPORTS -- compiled by John Bottomley and Barry Lingham. 


Observations were submitted by Marilyn Hewish (MHe), Colin Goldsworthy (CGo), Ray Baverstock (RBa), 
Terry Crockett (TC), Brian Hart (BH), Dean Hewish (DHe), Margaret Cameron (MAC), John Bottomley (JB), 
Jocelyn Calvert (JCa), Robert Preston (RP), Valda Dedman (VWD), Barry Lingham (BL), David King (ОК), 
Leila Ramsay (LR), Valerie Lloyd-Jones (VLJ), Alban Lloyd-Jones (ALJ), David Geering (DGe) 


If you have a telescope and some patience, you may be able to roughly estimate the numbers of Short-tailed 
Shearwater that can be seen from the Point Lonsdale Light House during mid-autumn. Marilyn came up with 
“countless thousands” in early April, but the actual number would certainly be in the tens of thousands or 
even hundreds of thousands of birds. 


Terry Crockett earned my envy for her sighting of a Swift Parrot in Ocean Grove during late May. This would 
probably be a bird that has migrated from Tasmania for the winter, stopping for a while before heading north 
to find blossoming eucalypts. 


Valerie Lloyd-Jones saw a Varied Sittella at the Ironbark Basin. The Geelong Bird Report lists this species as 
being moderately common, but is not often recorded. It is another of the birds that inhabits open woodlands 
and perhaps we should monitor the location and number of the sittellas to monitor its status. 


The Eastern Spinebill is a bird that has benefited from the introduction of nectar producing species of plants 
into our suburban gardens. They are being reported in larger numbers each winter and they certainly add a 
splash of colour and life to our gardens as they hover and zip between bushes, calling with their loud repeated 
contact call. A great place to watch these birds is at the Botanical Gardens, where you should also be able to 
spot the brown coloured Pink Robin. 


A less welcome bird, that is increasing in numbers, is the Common Myna. It continues to expand its range 
and population in the Geelong area, and this spells trouble for those local birds that nest in hollows as they 
will need to compete with these pugnacious invaders. 


(Continued on page 14) 
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(Continued from раде 13) 


Short-tailed Shearwater 1000s 3-Apr-99 Point Lonsdale. Travelling east in several lines from - 
close inshore as far as horizon.3/04/99 MHe 
Australasian Grebe 3 3-Jun-99 Hovells Creek. 3 in Lara Lake on 5/6/99 presumed same birds.CGo 
Cattle Egret 12 9-Apr-99 Meredith RBa 
Brolga 2 30-Mar-99 Кееду Lake TC,BH 
Common Greenshank 2 30-Mar-99 Bacchus Marsh DHe 
Ruddy Turnstone 24 7-Mar-99 Edwards Point MHe, BL 
Pacific Golden Plover 6 7-Mar-99 Edwards Point MHe, BL 
Double-banded Plover 1 7-Mar-99 Edwards Point MHe, BL 
Banded Stilt 120 14-Jun-99 Moolap. MAC, DGe 
Arctic Jaeger 1 27-Feb-99 Easten Beach Geelong. MHe 
Fairy Tern 42 7-Mar-99 Edwards Point MHe, BL 
Black-shouldered Kite 1 30-Мау-99 Іп area around intersection of Midland Highway and 
Ballan Road for period 31/5/99 to 5/6/99. JB, JC 
Whistling Kite 2 11-Jun-99 Lara Lake, Hovells Creek. Working same paddock as 
two Little Eagles and a Marsh Harrier CGo 
Little Eagle 2 14-Jun-99 One at Avalon. One at North Corio DGe 
2 11-Jun-99 Lara Lake, Hovells Creek. Working same paddock as 
two Whistling Kites and a Marsh Harrier CGo 
Swamp Harrier 1 11-Jun-99 Lara Lake, Номе!5 Creek. Working same paddock as 
two Little Eagles and two Whistling Kites. CGo 
Peregrine Falcon 2 36/3/99 Bacchus Marsh. MHe 
Yellow-tailed Black-Cockatoo 80 9-Jun-99 Highton. VWD 
14 10-Jun-99 Highton VWD 
54 28-May-99 Belmont RP 
4 29-May-99 Belmont RP 
2 5-Jun-99 Сгоуедае RP 
75+ 29-May-99 Flying east along Breakwater Road at 11:30 am Р BL 
Gang-gang Cockatoo 10+ 29-May-99 Highton RBa 
1 27-May-99 Intersection of Midland Highway апа Апаке Road JB, JC 
2 29-Jun-99 Intersection of Midland Highway and Anakie Road JB, JC 
King Parrot 3 10-Jun-99 Anglesea RBa 
Rainbow Lorikeet 4 26-May-99 Balyang Sanctuary. Two pairs investigating hollows in a gum tree. 
One lorikeet had a fierce confrontation with a Starling. DK 
Swift Parrot 1 29-May-99 Ocean Grove. TC 
Varied Sitella 1 4-May-99 The Basin, Point Addis VLJ 
Red Wattlebird 65 6-Mar-99 Bacchus Marsh MHe 
White-plumed Honeyeater 1 26-May-99 Highton RBa 
Eastern Spinebill 2 2-Jun-99 Highton RBa 
2 17-May-99 Highton. Feeding on Lobelia flowers. LR 
1+ 31-May-99 Belmont. Daily feeder in garden, 
in competetion with New Holland Honeyeater. ALJ 
Flame Robin 22 21-Jun-99 Ocean Grove Nature Reserve MHe 
Scarlet Robin 1 10-May-99 Stony Creek picnic ground, Brisbane Ranges VLJ 
Grey Shrike Thrush 1 1-Apr-99 Bacchus Marsh. Two on 5/4/99 MHe 
Rufous Whistler 1 10-Mar-99 Bacchus Marsh. A female. Rare in town. MHe 
Dusky Woodswallow 2 13-Jun-99 Lara CGo 
Pied Currawong 20+ 13-Jun-99 Highton RBa 
Little Raven 80 30-May-99 Melton. In same location 8/6/99 and 10/6/99 MHe 
500 11-Jun-99 Balliang East MHe 
Welcome Swallow 200 1-Mar-99 Melton reservoir MHe 
Zebra Finch 8 4-Jun-99 Bacchus Marsh MHe 
Bassian Thrush 1 4-Jun-99 Anakie Gorge MHe 
Common Starling 210 4-Apr-99 Bacchus Marsh. Large roost in a eucalypt and an exotic tree. МНе 
Common.Myna 95  28-Feb-99 Bacchus Marsh. Roost in eucalypt in garden.20/3 106 birds in 
poplar. 2/4 56 birds. 25 in poplar and 31 in eucalypt. MHe 


TO BE CONFIRMED 
Intermediate Egret 1 9-May-99 Queenscliff RP 
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